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painted his great ideas greatly in solemn and
immutable clarity. But I venture to think
that one stone of Whistler's " Blackfriars
Bridge " has more idea in it than any entire
composition of Watts *. It is full of a challeng-
ing, impish, laughing yet compassionate
intellect. It is not a painting of a stone or
wooden construction standing quiet to be
painted: it is a reflection in space of the
mystery of the human procession. The most
important idea in the picture is outside it, so
to speak, in the humanity which has passed
across the bridge, even the bridge of death.
Impressionism here rises into idealism.

This idealistic quality is present in the
work of almost all the modern Indian painters.
It * impressed me deeply in a monochrome on
silk, " Companions of the Road" by Suren-
dranath Kar, which I saw at the school's
exhibition in January, 1918, and about which
I wrote as follows in " The Renaissance in
India : ** " The subject is perfectly simple,
A man and woman in peasant garb are walk-
ing along a road, the man playing a flute . , .
There is a vital unity between the figures, but
it is not labelled by look or gesture : it is far